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will be useful, especially on account of the Intro- 
duction ; this covers about fifty pages. It is in seven 
sections: Excavations on the Acropolis, The Per- 
serschutt, Chronological Study, Subjects and Mean- 
ing, Material and Technique, The Costume of the 
Female Statues, and The Equestrian Series. These 
are all interesting topics, and every one must wel- 
come Mr. Dickins's succinct treatment of them, even 
if one cannot always take his point of view. It is an 
admirable feature of this part of the work that the 
marbles themselves are very fully cited by number in 
the notes, so that the student may readily turn to 
the. actual illustration of matters under discussion. 

The section on Chronological Study contains a few 
statements that will hardly be accepted by everybody. 
For example, the very sharp line drawn between 
architectural sculpture and the "self-sufficing" statue 
seems a decided exaggeration of the truth. "The 
first thing to do is to rule out the poros works 
from the direct line of development of Attic art", 
says Mr. Dickins, on page 14. If he has felt it 
necessary (page 11) to enter a protest against Lechat's 
principles of criticism, there are some who will feel 
that a protest against such a broad principle as that 
stated above is also quite in order. On page 12, 
Mr. Dickins, in opposing Lechat's theory of "wood- 
technique", seems to imply that primitive high relief 
does not show the flat planes and sharp transitions 
which he holds are inherent in primitive low relief. 
That very high relief does sometimes show this 
treatment may be clearly seen on some portions" of 
the reliefs from the Siphnian (Cnidian) Treasury 
at Delphi. 

To scholars the chronological table (page 2c.) is 
a very interesting and serviceable summary of the 
arguments of the previous pages. One could have 
wished, however, for the benefit of the layman, that 
the great uncertainty which hangs about the theories 
of 'Samian' and 'Chiot' art had been a little more 
emphasized. On pages 12 and 30, the statement is 
made that poros sculpture depends in its develop- 
ment upon the work of the vase-painters, and this 
view is found also on pages 35 and 36; it is evident- 
ly, therefore, Mr. Dickins's deliberate opinion. This 
idea, implying as it does the strong influence of a 
minor and comparatively humble art on the greater 
art of sculpture, seems on a priori grounds quite 
unlikely to be true. Moreover, have we not tra- 
ditions of early Ionic painting like that of Boular- 
chus, the influence of which may well have been felt 
by the early sculptors? If Samian sculptors could 
"Egyptianize" (page 20), why might not Ionian 
painters have developed their art under the influence 
of Egyptian or other wall-painting? The influence 
of a major and not a minor art affords a more rea- 
sonable hypothesis. There seems to be a mistaken 
perspective in this view of the vase-painters' art, due 
perhaps to the fact that the vases are now so very 
important to the archaeologist. On page 19 the in- 



scription in C.I. A. Suppl. p. 181 is referred to as a 
record of the sculptor Theodorus of Samos. This is 
an old error which has found its way into books on 
sculpture (Collignon, Gardner). The Theodorus of 
the Acropolis inscription is an Athenian dedicator, the 
son of one Onesimus, not of Telecles, which appears 
to have been the name of the Samian's father (com- 
pare Lolling's Catalogue, page 86, No. 15s). On 
page 33, in the eighth line from the bottom, the word 
"god" should apparently be added after "another". 

The few faults of Mr. Dickins's book are, how- 
ever, unimportant, and its merits are so great that 
he deserves much gratitude from scholars for the 
help he has given them. May Volume II be as good ! 
Columbia University. J. R. WHEELER. 



The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Col- 
lection. Part I. The Washington Manuscript 
of Deuteronomy and Joshua. 

The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Col- 
lection. Part I. The Washington Manuscript of 
the Four Gospels. By Henry A. Sanders. New 
York: The Macmillon Company (1910, 1912). 
Pp. v -f- 104; vii + 247. 

The publication of the Freer manuscripts, hence- 
forth to be known as the Washington manuscripts, 
from the home in the Smithsonian Institute to which 
they have been consigned by their liberal donor, 
marks the advent of a new factor in the textual criti- 
cism of the Bible. America has had its great textual 
critics, its Ezra Abbot and its Caspar Rene Gregory ; 
but for first-hand critical material American scholars 
have had hitherto to depend on the great museums 
and libraries of Europe. Indeed, Gregory to-day 
occupies the chair of the world-famous Tischendorf 
at Leipzig. Until very recently no manuscripts of 
first-rate critical importance have come into American 
hands. About 1890 Mr. Theodore Irwin of Oswego, 
New York, purchased a superb manuscript formerly 
owned by the Duke of Hamilton, the so-called Golden 
Gospels of Henry VIII. As a work of art this 
splendid gold-lettered, purple vellum manuscript, a 
copy of the four Gospels in the Vulgate text, proba- 
bly prepared for presentation to Charlemagne, was 
doubtless worth the many thousands for which it 
was purchased and at which it is still valued by the 
book fanciers. But for new light upon the New 
Testament text its value is almost nil. Far different 
is the case with the Coptic manuscripts more recently 
purchased by the munificence of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, in whose collection the Irwin manuscript is now 
preserved. When Professor Hyvernat, of the Catho- 
lic University in Washington, brings out his magni- 
ficent fac-simile edition of the Coptic text, New 
Testament critics will be supplied with material of 
first-rate importance for determining the form of the 
Egyptian versions of the New Testament in the sec- 
ond century, and from that the form of the Greek 
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original. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the 
evidence now laid before the world of biblical schol- 
arship by the publication of the Washington Manu- 
scripts of both Old and New Testaments in the 
Greek. 

The four biblical manuscripts were bought by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, Michigan, of an Arab 
dealer named Ali in Gizeh, near Cairo, on December 
19, 1906, after they had previously been considered 
by other purchasers, including representatives of the 
British Museum. The most important are the two 
published in 1910 and 1912 respectively in collation, 
with full and scholarly introduction and illustrative 
plates, by Professor Sanders, of the University of 
Michigan. The introduction to the manuscript of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua discusses its history, palae- 
ography, contents and text problem. Professor San- 
ders dates it "not later than the fifth century", and 
considers its text comparable in value to that of 
Alexandrinus (A). The Introduction to the Gospels 
manuscript (W), after discussion of its history, 
palaeography, contents and text problem, fixes its 
date as probably within the limits of the fourth 
century, "though the beginning of the fifth must still 
be admitted as a possibility. The first quire of John 
is slightly older than the rest of the MS". Its text is 
most nearly related to that employed by Origen, as 
appears from the discussion entitled The Text of 
W and the Early Church Fathers, and will rank 
henceforth as a witness to the original not far 
behind the great uncials cherished in the homes of 
the Roman, Greek and Anglican succession. 

Thanks and congratulations are due from the entire 
world of biblical scholarship, but especially from its 
American contingent, both to Mr. Freer and to Pro- 
fessor Sanders. 
Yale University. B. W. BACON. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



In reviewing in The Classical Weekly 6.94-95 
the edition of Cicero by Messrs. Gunnison and Har- 
ley, Mr. Bernard M. Allen calls attention to several 
errors overlooked in proof reading, for which cour- 
tesy the authors are grateful: 67 for 66 (p. xix), 
nostri for nostrum, (page 189, line 106), infero 
for indico (353), whom for who (325). There are 
also one or two cases of seeming inconsistency. 

Other criticisms, however, have not been so well 
established, and the authors, if sinning, are in most 
excellent company. 

If it is "wasting space" to translate industriae 
subsidia (page 208), at least four other commenta- 
tors in recent editions have thought it wise to waste 
the same amount. 

For qmmquam the meaning 'and yet', which is 
new to pupils in Cicero, has been given once for each 
of the orations against Catiline. But of such gener- 
osity the authors stubbornly refuse to repent. 

"The subjunctive by attraction", says Mr. Allen, 
"is badly overworked". There are nine subjunc- 
tives so explained in the six orations: deferrem 
(Cat. 2.3), faceret (Cat. 3.4), si quid . . . esset (Cat. 
3.8), sciret (Cat. 3.8), gesserim (Cat. 3.29), decrerit 



(Cat. 4.10), potuisset (M.L. 9), ventum sit (M.L. 37), 
agerentur (Arch. 18). 

Deferrem is subjunctive by dependence upon 
crederent, and not because of putatis, which might be 
omitted. Hence the mood of deferrem is due to 
attraction, and not to indirect discourse. In quae 
gesserim, quae is not interrogative : the orator did 
not question what he had done. Then it must be 
relative, and the mood must be due to association with 
meminerim. 

For several of the other verbs the alternate possi- 
bility of implied indirect discourse is admitted, but 
"it is often difficult to distinguish between Informal 
Indirect Discourse and the Integral Part. . . . The 
difficulty of making the distinction.. . . is evidence 
of the close relationship between these two con- 
structions". (So Allen and Greenough, 593, a, 
Note 2). 

In the foot-notes to the Marcellus oration seven 
words are said to have been unnecessarily defined. 
They look familiar to an older mind, but five of them 
(sollicitudine , domina, adfirmo, commemorabile, for- 
tuitum) are not found in High School Latin pre- 
viously read (see Lodge's Vocabulary). Would many 
pupils be likely to guess 'fortuitous'? The two other 
words, pertinacia and sanitatis, are found only once 
in earlier reading, and then as far back as Caesar 
Book I. 

If the phrases a abhorrere (p. 282), a aliena (p. 
283), de sumpserit (p. 236) are "un-Latin", the re- 
sponsibility seems to be upon Cicero. The text is 
quoted intentionally without change of order and 
without including words not to be defined. 

"The student is instructed to use omnibus in the 
dative in the sense of everything", says the reviewer. 
This is intended to apply to a composition sentence 
on page 357 which reads : "Even many senators did 
not believe all (neut. pi.) that I said". It will be 
noticed that in the book no mention is made of 
omnibus, nor of the "dative", nor of "everything". 
Mr. Allen evidently assumes that the verb requires 
omnibus, which of course would be ambiguous in 
gender and therefore ungrammatical. But credo here 
requires omnia, and thus makes the sentence harmless. 

"It is doubtful to no one that the general is pre- 
eminent" is cited as an "unpolished" translation. 
But if reference is made to page 259, line 527, the 
first nine words of the quotation seem to be the 
reviewer's, not the note-writer's. The remaining 
phrase, "is pre-eminent", ought to stand as a fair 
equivalent of plurimum possit in M.L., Chapter 15. 

In "the dative with personal nouns" (App. 118), 
Mr. Allen has misread "of" for "with". The dative 
"with" is different from the dative "of". This ex- 
plains his misunderstanding of portis, the dative with 
the personal noun custos, in nullus est portis custos 
(compare Hale-Buck, 363, b). 

Isn't is a bit hypercritical to attack "the ablative of 
comparison following a comparative adjective"? 
Grammarians who use this expression (Allen and 
Greenough, Harkness, Hale-Buck, Burton) do not 
mean "following" in a physical sense, but as equiva- 
lent to "associated with". 

The illustration of accidit quod, which the reviewer 
says would seem in order, is : accidit perincommode 
quod nusquam vidisti, Att. 1.17.2 (Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
525). The note on page 383 of the Cicero clearly 
states that ut is the usual connective. 

"The present infinitive denotes the same time as 
the principal verb" is meant to be the rule in its 
simplest form, as it is generally accepted, and not to 
cover exceptions. 

W. S. Harley. 
Erasmus Hall High Shcool, Brooklyn. 



